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Tue FALsenoop oF CarRisTIANITY 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


In a preceding essay we demonstrated, 
that the writings of Moses existed for 
along period before the appearance 
of Jesus Christ, that there is every 
reason to believe them geauine, and 
that they clearly predicted the first 
advent of the Messiah. Before enter- 
ing on the specific subject of the pre- 
sent paper, we will, however, offer a 
few further observations on the his- 
tory of the Jews. 

As a nation, they possess a singu- 
lar individuality of character, both as 
to their written laws and civil desti- 
nies. Other nations of less antiquity 
have flourished and declined; but 
their decline has been marked by the 
abrogation of their laws and customs, 
and the lapse of a few centuries has 
found their distinctive national fea- 
tures effaced, and their people often 
amalgamated with the inhabitants of 
surrounding countries: but the Jews, 
though universally dispersed, and sub- 
ject to the influence of almost endless 
vicissitude in their chequered collec- 
tive career, still retain a remarkable 
identity which cannot be mistaken, 
and indulge in expectations of future 
restoration and greatness, inspired by 
promises which the Christian world 
Vou. I.—No, V. 





believes are now verified and attested. 
This striking constancy of character, 
—this tenacious adherence to the ori- 
ginal promises of God, must, in the es- 
timation of the candid, afford a power- 
ful evidence of the general truth of 
their history, and, as far as their tes- 
timony is concerned, of the genuine- 
ness of theirlaws, and the credit which 
they gave to the declarations of their 
prophets; and as the effects produced 
among the Jews are extraordinary 
and distinct, we may surely infer that 
they emanated from an extraordinary 
and distinct cause. 

Yet though the receivers of the tes- 
timony of Jesus Christ and the Jews 
differ in the character of their religious 
belief, they both agree as to its pro- 
mises in the Hebrew Scriptures,—to 
a code of antecedent supposed truth, 
and to the promulgation and belief of 
certain promises: but how remark- 
able would it he if the Jews, whose 
hopes relative to the first advent are 
destroyed if the truth of Christianity 
be established, did not attempt to in- 
validate the soundness of that pro- 
phetic evidence upon which Revealed 
Religion is so demonstrably founded, 
and by which its genuineness is so 
clearly attested, unless they believed it 
incontestible and true. Those promises 
to which we refer, are atill believed by 
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the Jews, who are thus living wit- 
nesses Of the truth of one part of the 
Christian Religion. We have thrown 
out these incidental remarks to ex- 
tend the consideration of our readers 
to those numerous collateral subjects 
by which the Christian dispensation 
is at least rendered singular, if its 
truth be not established, and which 
divest it of that prima facie imposture 
which is so falsely attributed to it by 
modern Infidelity, and said to render 
it unworthy of serious attention. 

That the writings of the Old Tes- 
tament had inspired the expectation 
of some signal event among the Jews, 
and that those expectations were com- 
municated in some vague or indirect 
manner to the surrounding nations, is 
a fact which will afford a still further 
confirmation of the antiquity of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and also yield an 
important argument relative to the 
appearance and veracity of Jesus 
Christ, and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

That the prophetic declarations of 
Scripture should have inspired expec- 
tation among those by whom they 
were believed, and that some definite 
period should have been fixed for the 
accomplishment of those expectations, 
is not a matter of improbability or 
surprise. Of the individual charae- 
ter of those expectations, of the mode 
in which it was imagined they would 
be accomplished, of the period, right 
or wrong, at which that accomplish- 
ment was expected, it does not con- 
cern our present arguinent to inquire. 
The fact that expectations were in- 
dulged, and that some period of ac- 
complishment was generally deter- 
mined, are sufficient for our purpose, 
because they imply the operation of 
antecedent causes, inquiry, or rea- 
sons, and the prior existence of the 
promises to which they referred. 
Josephus, then, testifies that about 
the period when Christ appeared, the 
Jews expected the occurrence of some 
great event; and Tacitus and Suetonius 
bear a collateral testimony. 





Thus Josephus asserts that ‘‘ That 
which chiefly excited the Jews to war, 
was an ambiguous prophecy, which 
was found in the sacred books, that at 
that time some one within their 
country should arise, who should ob- 
tain the empire of the whole world. 
For this they had received, by tra- 
dition, that it was of one of their 
nation; and many wise men were de- 
ceived with the interpretation. But 
in truth Vespasian’s empire was de- 
signed in this prophecy, who was 
created emperor[of Rome] in Judea.” * 
Tacitus affirms that “ the generality 
had a strong persuasion that it was 
contained in the writings of the priests 
that at that very time the East should 
prevail; and that some who shoul: 
come out of Judea should obtain the 
empire of the world. Which am- 
biguities foretold Vespasian and Titus. 
But the common people (among the 
Jews) according to the usual influence 
of human wishes, appropriated to 
themselves, by their interpretation, 
this vast grandeur foretold by the 
fates; nor could be brought to change 
their opinion for the true by all their 
adversities.”’+ Suetonius confirms the 
preceding author in his remarks, that 
‘* there had been for a long time all 
over the East a constant persuasion 
that at that time, some one, who 
should come out of Judea. should 
obtain universal dominion. It ap- 
peared, by the event, that this predic- 
tion referred to the Roman emperor, 
but the Jews, referring it to them- 
selves, rebelled.’ } 

Little comment is here necessary. 
The prediction of a certain event is 
declared, and its arrival expected, 
though its character was mistaken. 
The pageantry of a splendid monarch 
could have done little towards reno- 
vating the corrupted morality, and 
reviving a just faith in the world. The 
Jewish Scriptures abounded in pro- 
phetic declarations, from Moses to 


* Joseph. de Bel. 1. vii. c. 31. 
+ Tac. Hist. c. xiii. 
¢ Suet. Vesp.c, iv. 
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Malachi; and the Jews appropriat- 
ing these to themselves, was in the 
highest degree consistent with their 
belief and veneration of the books 
which they had received as divine. 

As before remarked, it is sufficient 
to prove the prior existence of pro- 
phecies if these expectations were in- 
dulged; whether the event whieh oc- 
curred at this period was to be re- 
garded as that which was announced 
by prophecy, is another branch of our 
enquiry. The obscure apprehensions 
of the nature of that which was ex- 
pected, the distortions which it would 
undergo in being orally circulated 
among a people who had not the ad- 
vantages of modern times, cannot im- 
pair the fact of a general expectation, 
nor deprive it of the definite cause 
whence it originally emanated. But 
on the subject of this expectation we 
will not further enlarge. 

While Jews and Gentiles were im- 
mersed in depravity and ignorance, 
smarting under the evils which they 


* inflict, and anticipating some inter- 


position for general relief, Jesus Christ 
appeared, published a religion which 
was opposed to the prevailing licen- 
tiousness and beliefs of the times, and 
pretended that his mission was that 
which prophecy announced ; that it 
was supernaturally authenticated, and 
that it should be gradually diffused 
over the whole earth. 

It henceappears that the following 
criterions are applicable to the deter- 
mination of such pretensions. 

First, that we are satisfied that such 
an interposition was previously pro- 
mised and expected. 

Secondly, That the person by whom 
such pretensions were made did in 
reality appear, and that there be evi- 
dence that he performed certain acts 
which are ascribed to him. 

Thirdly, Whether he announced any 
events which have since been verified, 
and thus invested his mission with the 
attesting evidence of prophecy. 

Fourthly, That there be an internal 
evidence of the genuineness of his 





pretensions, arising from the adapta- 
tion of his doctrines to a certain be- 
neficial moral end. 

Fifthly, That on the immediate or 
original promulgation of those doc- 
trines, a number of men, from the force 
of the evidence by which they were 
accompanied, not only adopted such 
doctrines, but advocated them in de- 
fiance of the prejudices of the times, 
and the certainty of persecution or 
even death. 

It may surely be assumed, that a 
religion which is connected with such 
criteria of authenticity, is not a pro- 
hable cheat. The very nature of the 
evidence, which is thus self-presented 
by Christianity, renders its fall certain 
if it be not true. From that point of 
time when it was first introduced, it 
included the testimony of the future 
and the past; its then present pro- 
gress, or mode, was addressed not to 
the speculative faculties but to the 
senses; its moral evidence was ad- 
dressed to rational nature, and attest- 
ed by incontrovertible principles,— 
principles not dependent upon mere 
extraneous events, but sustained and 
recommended by their obvious and 
demonstrable excellence ; while it can- 
not excite astonishment that such a 
system should find men who, appre- 
ciating its character, should devote 
their lives to its extension and vin- 
dication. If the religion of Jesus 
Christ possess such evidence of truth, 
which we undertake to demonstrate, 
may it not indeed justly appeal to the 
understanding and hearts of men, and 
if not received as the communication 
of God, be regarded as one of the 
most wonderful impostures and pieces 
of delusion which baseness and inge- 
nuity ever fabricated ! 

The criterion of prophecy has al- 
ready been applied to the present sub- 
ject: and on this point there is the 
most satisfactory evidence. The high 
antiquity of the prophetic parts of the 
Scriptures, is demonstrated by the 
Jewish and profane writers ; who again 
bear testimony to the expectation 
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which prevailed at the appearance 
of Jesus Christ. The only inference, 
therefore, accordant with reason is, 
that the expectations thus indulged 
were originally excited by the spe- 
cific declarations of Scripture: to 
imagine that they resulted from ad- 
ventitious causes, and were the effect 
of accident, evidently violates the 
plainest induction of evidence. The 
fact, that these promisés were an- 
ciently given, and contained in a writ- 
ten record, fur a long period antece- 
dent to that in which the general ex- 
pectation of their fulfilment occurred, 
divests the whole circumstance of a 
fortuitous origin : but when it is fur- 
ther considered, that at the precise 
period when this general expectation 
was manifested; when, founding their 
anticipation on previous and long che- 
rished promises contained in books 
which had been allowed to have the 
most extraordinary influence on their 
political destinies, the Jews thence 
indulged in the expectations which 
those promises were evidently intend- 
ed to excite; when at this identical 
point of time a person appeared, and 
an event occurred, the doctrines of 
whom, and the effects of which, have 
produced the most unparalleled re- 
sults among the children of humanity, 
—the coincidence between the antece- 
dent promise, the indulged expecta- 
tion, and the actual introduction of a 
new and singular religion, cannot be 
divested of that accordance respec- 
tively subsisting between three facts, 
which nothing but voracious credulity 
could digest as an accidental, unde- 
signed, uncontrouled occurrence. We 
shall not, at present, adduce the his- 
torical evidence of the reality of the 
appearance of Jesus Christ at this 
precise period, nor will the prescribed 
limits of a single essay allow us to ap- 
ply, in detail, the other criteria which 
were mentioned. But let it be re- 
membered that the almost endless 
tests applicable to the support and 
demonstration of Christianity are sug- 
gested and recommended by Chris- 





tianity itself; that they are such as 
falsehood could not invent, and to 
which it would never appeal while 
conscious of its turpitude and in- 
firmity. Prophecy, miracles, lucid 
and affecting moral evidence, and the 
effect which they produced on men 
by whom they were immediately wit- 
nessed in combination, could not at- 
tend a vile and impotent cheat who 
designed to impose on mankind, much 
less could they produce that exalta- 
tion of moral character which every 
precept of the Gospel tends to esta- 
blish. We shall subsequently resume 
this subject; but, even from this im- 
perfect essay, it may be seen, that 
attested as Christianity is, by every 
conceivable evidence, its falsehood is 
morally impossible. 





SKETCH OF THE LATE Rev. Basin 
Woopp. 


Tne gentleman who forms the sub- 
ject of this notice, was long known 
as a very zealous minister of the 
Chureh of England, and with most 
public institutions, having the promo- 
tion of religion for their object, his 
name has for many years been as- 
sociated. 

Basil Woodd was born on the 5th 
of August, 1760, at Richmond, in 
Surrey. His father died seven months 
previous to his birth, and the whole 
charge of his education, therefore, de- 
volved upon the widow. In this she 
was ably assisted by Dr. Conyers, the 
elder Mr. Venn, and the mother of 
the celebrated Mr. Wilberforce, most 
honourably distinguished as the op- 
poser of African slavery. Mrs. Woodd 
appears to have been a very pious and 
sensible woman; and from her did 
Basil derive the too little appreciated 
advantage of a maternal religious edu- 
cation. It is a fact worthy of nctice 
that where mothers devote themselves 
to the instruction of their infants in 
piety and goodness, the impression is 
seldom obliterated ; and we could now 
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enumerate, among the illustrious «in 
religion and literature, many whose 
lives and characters would confirm our 
remark. To her, for his early reli- 
gious impressions, Basil Woodd al- 
ways confessed his gratitude indebted. 
With the most tender solicitude and 
attention, she brought up her father- 
less boy; his earliest instruction was 
received from her; and at the age of 
seventeen, after having been prepared 
by previous education, he was enter- 
ed of Trinity College, Oxford. Here 
he went through the ordinary course 
of university education, and took his 
degree of M.A. 

In the year 1783, he was ordained 
deacon by Dr. Thurlow, at the Temple 
Church. In the succeeding year he 
was inaugurated into priests orders, at 
Westminster, by the Bishop of Ro- 
chester; and, shortly afterwards, he 
obtained the lecturership of St.Peter’s, 
Cornhill. Of personal incident his 
life seems to have been very barren; 
for we find him for twenty-three years 
discharging the duties of this office, 
without any of those interruptions, 
which often vary, and sometimes over- 
cloud the earthly career of man. In 
1785, he became the morning preacher 
at Bentinck Chapel, Mary-le-bone, in 
the ministerial duties of which place he 
continued till 1831. After a ministry 
of twenty-three years in this congre- 
gation, an affluent member of it, Lady 
R. Manners, presented him to the rec- 
tory of Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks, 
which had once been the scene of the 
celebrated Richard Hooker’s labours, 
During the summer months, for many 
years, Mr. Woodd was accustomed to 
retire to this secluded retreat, and ex- 
ert his energies in the simple but en- 
dearing office of a village pastor ; but 
he resigned this benefice to his son, 
shortly previous to his dissolution, as 
it was his intention to devote the 
whole of his time to the congregation 
at Bentinck Chapel. He was twice 
married, and his latter wife was taken 
from him only twenty months before 
his own dissolution. 





From the great length of Mr. 
Woodd’s ministerial life, it will na- 
turally be inferred, that he saw con- 
siderable alterations in the church to 
which he belonged. It cannot be dis- 
guised, that till within a comparative- 
ly few years, the clergymen of the 
establishment had less zeal than they 
now so generally possess, and that to 
the apathy into which they had thus 
fallen, may be attributed, to a con- 
siderable degree, the multiplication of 
Dissenters. At the early part of his 
ministerial career, Mr. Woodd beheld 
this portion of the clergy gradually 
being succeeded by a body more zeal- 
ous and efficient in the ministry of 
the establishment. As apreacher, Mr. 
Woodd does not appear to have been 
distinguished by any of those extrinsic 
and glittering embellishments which 
are, unfortunately, too much admired 
at the present day: but if he could 
not captivate, he could convince and 
retain his hearers by the solidity of 
his matter, and the earnestness of his 
style. He preached what he conceiv- 
ed to be the doctrines of the Gospels, 
in a plain but energetic manner, and 
left the effect which he produced to 
the weight rather than the decoration 
of the subjects which he discussed. 

For a long series of years he was in 
the constant habit of catechising a 
large number of children connected 
with the parochial schools, every Sun- 
day: and his fondness for children, 
and patience, made him much beloved 
among the little multitude whom he 
taught. By the bed of sickness he 
was uw frequent and consoling attend- 
ant. To assuage the anxious, inspire 
the desponding with hope, and give 
instruction and humble confidence to 
all in the last scene, was an office 
to which he generally devoted some 
hours in almost every day. 

His private character was in unison 
with those principles which he main- 
tained in public. Although his mi- 
nisterial life of forty-five years neces 
sarily kept him much within the ob- 
servation of his fellow men, and some- 
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times threw him into those situations 
where men may incur condemnation 
without committing any positive of- 
fence, reproach has never been at- 
tached to any action of his life. By 
nature he was disposed to an amiable, 
tender, and yielding temper; and na- 
tural goodness was sanctified, confirm- 
ed, and extended, by the principles of 
religion. His kindness of manner, to 
those in the too often despised and in- 
sulted lower grades of life, excited the 
grateful regard of all the poor with 
whom he came in contact: and his 
kind manners resulted from humility, 
and were not the ostentatious assump- 
tion of arrogance desirous of such 
distinction. 

His connection with different reli- 
gious institutions was very extensive. 
In 1786, he was a member of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; and he belonged also to the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. The Bible 
Society included him among its sup- 
porters, as did the Payer-Book and 
Homily Society. For several of these 
institutions he collected large sums of 
money; and to any such his exertions 
were readily given if their objects 
were good and practicable. The So- 
ciety for the Conversion of the Jews 
had a large share of his attention; 
and when the Philological School was 
suspended in consequence of embar- 
rassment, he rescued it from hope- 
less ruin, and supported it by ap- 
peals which he made in private and 
public. He was also an active and 
determined member of the Anti-Sla- 
very Society, for which vile system and 
national disgrace he ever expressed a 
shuddering abhorrence. 

On Sunday, the 6th of February, he 
was attacked with illness in the cha- 
pel, and was seen to fall insensible 
just at the commencement of the li- 
tany. The service was completed by 
the gentleman who commenced it, 
but Mr. Woodd sufficiently recovered 
to assist in the administration of the 
sacrament. He lingered, with alter- 





nate hopes of recovery, from this pe- 
riod till the 12th of April, when he 
was calmly removed from’a world in 
which he had been a constantly useful 
and pious minister of the Gospel. As 
a testimony of the respect of his pa- 
rishioners, we may mention that they, 
in many cases, closed their windows 
and attended the procession on the 
day of his funeral, and a subscription 
has been commenced for the purpose 
of raising a monument to his memory. 

His love of usefulness, his per- 
severance in all that he undertook, 
his suavity and benevolence, are a 
worthy example for Christian imita- 
tion. There are, doubtless, many 
men of more commanding talent, but 
there never was one who applied his 
powers with more consistent assiduity 
to works of goodness and utility than 
the Rev. Mr. Basil Woodd. 


Tue Depvucep anp REVEALED 
CHARACTER OF Gop. 


Tue analogy between the character 
of God as deduced from nature and as 
disclosed by religion, has been always 
thought an evidence of the truth of 
Revelation. Where thereis any power 
of unsophisticated perception or sym- 
pathy, the goodness of that Being by 
whom the universe was created, is 
seen and acknowledged. It is indeed 
impossible for an intelligent mind to 
survey the natural world,—the various 
beauties which it presents,—and the 
precise and unalterable laws by which 
its numerous revolutions are governed, 
without remarking the obvious in- 
dications of ingenious design and 
universal benevolence. Not a leaf 
trembles in the forest; not a flower 
that spreads its modest beauties in 
the field; not a single animated being 
which does not disclose the wisdom 
and tenderness of Him who called it 
into existence. To enumerate the 
multitude of inanimate objects, the 
beauty of which contributes to human 
entertainment and delight, would re- 
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quire a large volume instead of a limited 
page. But they are so universally dis- 
played, and so constantly invite the at- 
tention, that none need be without the 
pleasure and instruction which they 
are intended to afford. 

If, however, we turn to the animated 
creation, a new class of perceptions 
is excited. Not only do its living 
members frequently display great ex- 
ternal beauty, but the delicacy of their 
physical organization, and the enjoy- 
ment to which their united mechanism 
contributes, demonstrate the unerring 
skill of the great Creator, and the dis- 
position which he has to add the 
faculty of enjoyment to the boon of 
existence. Although the gratification 
of the various tribes which inhabit the 
earth, the air, and the water, is im- 
measurably inferior to the happiness 
of a being who combines mental de- 
lights with the pleasures of the senses, 
still in providing this inferior kind of 
enjoyment fur such a multitude of 
subjects, to whom it is the highest 
they can desire or possess, the be- 
nevolence of the Deity is most power- 
fully expressed. Of man it may be 
declared, that he possesses the most 
perfect faculties of enjoyment which 
can be imagined. His senses are en- 
dued with susceptibility of pleasure, 
while the necessary extraneous objects 
upon which they require to be exer- 
cised for the production of pleasure, 
are admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which they were made. Beauty of 
colour, and symmetry of form, every 
grace of tint, or majesty of outline, 
are seen in the developments of nature, 
and are combined with such variety, 
that, while they attract, they never sa- 
tiate the eye. If hearing be next con- 
templated, what a concatenation of 
pleasures and advantages does its 
sense present. It conveys tothe mind 
a multitude of varied sounds which 
are the respective signs of the ideas of 
other minds; it communicates their 
thoughts, and, by the change of in- 
tonation, describes their feelings with 
almost certain fidelity. In another 





office, it introduces music to the soul, 
and ,though it is then the subject of a 
thousand varied and simultaneous vi- 
brations of tone, the individual and 
combined character of every sound, 
and its relation to those with which it 
is created or diffused, are distinctly 
recognised in the most rapid sueces- 
sion and almost inconceivable manner. 
In the woods it brings us to the vocal 
concert of the warbling birds, or bids 
us listen to the sighs of the wind, or 
the sound of the cataract. The sense 
of smell, again, introduces tous the 
odours which a thousand flowers send 
forth to gratify the appropriated hu- 
man organ; while taste gives us a 
power to enjoy the luxuriant fruits 
which nature prepares. Touch ren- 
ders us susceptive of many pleasures 
to which we must otherwise be insen- 
sible, and acts as a protection against 
the fallacies of other of the senses. 
Thus we may perceive, that while 
the world abounds in objects of beauty 
and pleasure, there is a correspondent 
faculty or sense in man by which he 
operates on the external developments 
of nature, which he may select and 
combine for his own enjoyment. 
Hence, it has always been inferred 
that He by whom such an arrangement 
was made, who created the faculties 
to perceive and the extraneous objects 
to present beauty, must have intended 
the enjoyment of man; and that He 
who thus created the universal means 
of enjoyment must be essentially kind 
and benevolent. This deduction of 
the character of God is immutably 
true: and authenticated by its connec- 
tion with revealed religion. 
Revelation itself supposes an inter- 
position of God for the benefit of 
man ; and the very act of imparting 
knowledge for the amelioration and 
advancement of his people, implies a 
pre-existent benevolence. The pos- 
sibility of revelation as connected with 
what may, with reverence, be termed 
the volition of God, is hence affirmed; 
and the delivery of such a commu- 
nication is rendered antecedently pra- 
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bable by that character of God which 


nature supplies. How vain, then, is 
it to believe that a Revelation is in- 
compatible with the designs of God, 
when the whole of physical creation 
declares that its origin was in this love 
and benevolence. It is indeed asserted 
by some, that the condescension of 
revealing his will and wisdom to man 
would degrade some hypothetical dig- 
nity of the Supreme Being. But was 
degradation ever attached to Him who 
created the lily or painted the carna- 
tion, and then gave man the percep- 
tion of beauty and colour? Was it 
ever thought that His power was les- 
sened or his majesty obscured, who 
wove the tender fabric of the insect’s 
wing, or gifted the industrious ant 
with its surprising instinct? In these 
minute operations, God’s wisdom is 
illustrated and not betrayed ; and such 
has been the inference of every ration- 
al man. And in delivering necessary 
knowledge and admonition to his sen- 
tient offspring, is there any thing re- 
latively insignificant and degrading ? 
While nature with her countless tribes 
of minute beings, all thought worthy 
of Divine regard, shall continue to 
exist; the intended argument of the 
inconsistency of Revelation with the 
dignity of God, will ever be destitute 
of analogy, and expose the propoun- 
der to ridicule and refutation. 

The revealed character of God is 
consonant with that which had bee 
previously deduced from nature; and 
the only difference is, that the know- 
ledge of his moral government, and 
of human duty, prospects, and hap- 
piness, is more extended and com- 
plete in one case than the other. In 
the natural world we behold him ope- 
rating on natural subjects; in the 
Seriptures we behold him in connec- 
tion with free moral agents, by whom 
his commands have been resisted and 
defied, and who consequently require 
amoral coercion for the purpose of 
their permanent restoration. With 
these beings he is represented “ patient 
aud long-suflering, slow to anger, and 
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of great kindness,”’—as lamenting 
the defection of his human offspring,. 
and putting forth all the energies of the 
Divine nature for their redemption; 
and the greatest of his attributes is em- 
phatically declared to be love. Ft is true 
that his wrath is sometimes exhibited ; 
but the exhibition is to the wicked 
and profligate, to those who are too 
far indurated in heart and mind to 
be recalled by more tender and de- 
licate modes. To such he appears 
in the garb of awful majesty, to de- 
nounce evil, and describe the appalling 
consequences of wickedness. Yet who 
does not perceive that the end of all 
the Scripture denunciations is the ad- 
vancement of man in regeneration and 
happiness? 

In dealing with millions of rational 
beings, whose moral state and disposi- 
tion present an endless diversity of cha- 
racter, an effect less uniform than that 
discovered in nature, must necessarily 
be produced. To the perceptions of 
every being of this vast multitude will 
the attributes and laws of God appear 
under different aspects ; and God is 
thence described as he is apprehended 
by men ; while his essential love, wis- 
dom, and benevolence, remain un- 
changed and immutable: for in him 
there is neither “‘variableness nor the 
shadow of a turning.” 

The benevolence of God, as disco- 
vered in his works, is also confirmed 
in his Word. The very act of Reve- 
lation, as before intimated, is a de- 
monstration of his love: for a being 
apathetic or indifferent would have 
had no regard for the spiritual wants 
of his children, The apparent dif- 
ference of character is to be attri- 
buted to the different circumstance in 
which his energies are exercised, and 
not by any transmutation of nature aris- 
ing{by change of operation. Thus will 
the deduced character of God con- 
stantly corroborate that which is de- 
clared, and their mutual analogy af- 
ford a considerable evidence in fa- 
vour of the truth of Revelation. 
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To Waar po InFripzts Ossecr? 


Ir would be supposed from the viru- 
lence with which Christianity has been 
attacked, that it contained some prin- 
ciples destructive of human virtue, 
happiness, and advancement; that it 
hardened the wicked, corrupted the 
good, and deceived the credulous and 
unwary. To excuse the violence and 
indecency of the abuse which it has 
received, these characteristics ought 
to be demonstrable and obvious; for 
nothing but doctrines the most deadly, 
base, and appalling, could ever justify 
such assaults as Religion has received ; 
and even then it cannot be imagined 
that any good man would execute an 
attack with such weapons as modern 
infidelity has employed. If Christian- 
ity be a tissue of falsehoods, and if it 
destroy the happiness which it profes- 
ses to extend, its offenceis of a serious 
and deplorable character, and is wor- 
thy of a serious refutation ; a refuta- 
tion which should convince those 
whom it intended to undeceive, that it 
was prompted by a love of truth, and 
an earnest desire to expel the evil 
by which mankind were being tempted 
and consumed. But when opposition 
is distinguished by an abuse of sound 
argument, and malevolence is but too 
plainly seen through the attire of buf- 
foonery and ridicule: when ignorance 
invests itself in the tinsel garb of false 
learning which betrays that which it 
was intended to conceal, the principles 
of infidel opposition may certainly be 
suspected. Far be it from us to in- 
clude all the dissenters from revealed 
truth in this declaration. Doubts may 
from a variety of causes be superinduc- 
ed upon the mind; but, where there 
is a real and ardent desire for the 
truth, that these doubts will be ulti- 
mately dispelled, we have the most 
cheering conviction. Yet we fear that 
there are some to whom our previous 
remarks may be justly applied. 
Christianity presents itself to the 
human mind as a system of belief, 
and as a code of practice. The for- 





mer is allied with that species of evi- 
dence which includes historical testi- 
mony and the deductions of logic; 
while the other can be determined by 
the good or the evil of its tendency, 
without recurring to the evidence 
which the other requires. But it must 
be allowed, that what is right in prac- 
tice is very probably right in theory, 
could all connected with that theory 
be collected, analyzed, and determined. 
We propose, however, to confine our 
observations to the practical tendency 
of Revealed Religion. 

As an ethical question, Christianity 
is to be tried by those actions which it 
prohibits and commands, and those 
motives which it sanctions or restrains ; 
and that which such commands or re- 
strictions would produce, is to be es- 
timated by its practical effect on hu- 
man society. Love to God is the first 
duty which is enforced by a specific 
precept of Jesus Christ. The reason- 
ableness of this commandment no 
man who believed in the existence of 
such a Being would attempt to deny ; 
for it is founded on that gratitude for 
received benefits and present support 
which is universally admired, and the 
absence of which was by some heathens 
thought the worst of crimes. It is 
connected with another injunction, the 
excellence of which will force ac- 
knowledgment : “‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” To demon- 
strate the inconsistency of the prin- 
ciples which these declarations involve 
would require a total subversion of 
moral truth; as it is impossible to 
imagine any of the ramified duties of 
man which are not resolvable into 
these two commandments. But they 
are not, as the same divine speaker de- 
clares, isolated in character or rela- 
tion; they are not lucky exceptions in 
a mass of inferior requirements: for 
“on these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” This 
is a brief and emphatic summary of 
the inspired contents of the Bible, the 
essential instruction of which, however 
remote from the superficial sense, or 








conveyed by inverted modes, is here 
declared to issue in the great duties 
of love to God and man. How much 
the direct precepts or obvious impli- 
cations of Jesus Christ enforced the 
whole circle of moral duties, from the 
highest and purest motives of obe- 
dience to the Creator, and affection 
for the creature, we need not here 
argue at length. ‘By ¢his shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, 
even, if ye have love one to another.” 

Without reference, therefore, to the 
incontestible evidence by which the 
historical and prophetical pretensions 
of Christianity are sustained, the prac- 
tical part of Revealed Religion is de- 
monstrably good, and at least as cer- 
tainly expedient. It does not profess 
to bea religion of mere intellectual ab- 
stractions, of theories which do no- 
thing but engage in abstruse inquiry 
and comparison; but declares that its 
truths are active and effectual ; that 
they penetrate to the secret actions 
of the heart, and :hat the fruits of 
their genuine reception in the human 
mind are announced in a blameless, 
pure, and holy life. This is the re- 
sult which the Gospel constantly pro- 
poses,—the focus to which all its de- 
clarations converge. We fearlessly 
assert, that no dialectican, however 
great his skill, can divest Christianity 
of its practical character in the esti- 
mation of any man who has once read 
the evangelists. Do good, avoid evil, 
practice or forbear, is the constant 
theme upon which it dwells ; and it is 
needless to insist that a religion which 
commands its disciples to do good and 
shun evil, must be of the greatest be- 
nefit in its practical influence. 

What then is the character of Chris- 
tianity,—what those striking features 
which must either render its effects 
beneficial or dangerous? The life 
which it enjoins, the conduct which 
it dictates, the acts which it prohibits, 
the virtues which it sanctions and re- 
wards, form the criteria by which 
opinion should be determined. By this 
test, the efficacy of which no one can 
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doubt, may the real character of 
Revealed Religion be obtained: and 
if there be ary immutable first 
principles of moral truth, the moral 
purity of Christianity may be ascer- 
tained, and that essential practical 
character which it constantly claims 
and illustrates, will be found based 
on truth which nothing but mental 
obliquity can resist. To what there- 
fure do Infidels object? If they de- 
clare its logical evidences defective, 
if they wish for sensible demonstra- 
tions of alleged facts, they may cer- 
tainly obtain sufficient evidence of its 
truth; but they do not look to that 
part of a religion professedly practi- 
cal, in which its truth or falsehood 
are to be found. That which is de- 
signed to operate morally may as- 
suredly be determined by a moral test. 
When prophetic and historical testi- 
monies of Christianity are collated, 
and its moral demonstrations are de- 
veloped, well indeed might any one 
inquire, To what do Infidels object? 





THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Farr. 


AT Islington Church, on Sunday morning 
last, this Rev. Gentleman delivered a Dis- 
course illustrative of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. He took John x. 30, as a text. 
Mr. Farr commenced by observing that 
the doctrine contained in the words of the 
text, “I and my Father are one,” was mo- 
mentous and mysterious. The identity 
of Jesus Christ with the Father was most 
positively declared, This truth was in- 
deed affirmed too plainly to be denied; 
but while thus clearly affirmed, it was 
a truth profound and inexplicable. Itre- 
resembled many of the laws and pheno- 
mena of nature: of the matter of fact we 
were assured, while the mode by which 
certain results or operations were produc- 
ed, werenot tobe comprehended or defined. 
It was so with God in Christ. Every one 
who received the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures, must cpnfess that that truth was 
unequivocally declared; and Mr. Farr 
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argued that the want of power to compre- 
hend the subject should not be admitted 
as an evidence against the declared fact. 
Ifthe doctrine itself excite d surprise,let it 
he remembered, that if in a multitude of 
every day concerns we only acted on an 
absolute and specific knowledge of pro- 
perties, principles, or modes, the world 
must be often brought to a stand still: 
for there were many things or subjects 
which never could be so comprehended. 
Why then should we be told of the in- 
comprehensibility of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Rev. Gentleman then observed that 
doubts would sometimes infuse themselves 
into the minds of those by whom this doc- 
trine was made a subject of Christian in- 
quiry. But it was always to be remem- 
bered that though the subject was mys- 
terious, the fact of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ and unity with the Father was 
plainly declared. He then referred to a 
number of passages in the Scripture which 
maintain the divinity of the Saviour. The 
proofs were su cogent and numerous that 
the doctrine which he advocated must be 
received by every ingenuous mind, It 
was not only, however, by absolute de- 
claration, that this truth was maintain- 
ed. That Jesus Christ was very God, 
was demonstrated by acts being performed 
by, and attributes being ascribed to, him 
which were utterly incompatible with any 
being who was not divine. Where the 
divinity was declared in direct terms, and 
the character and power of Jesus Christ 
attested by his works, it seemed difficult 
to imagine that the doctrine should be re- 
jected: but those who denied the divini- 
ty of Jesus Christ, destroyed the Scrip- 
tures themselves: they mutilated or sup- 
pressed those passages by which this great 
truth was revealed and supported: but 
if such persons would only leave him a 
single book entire, that would establish 
the mysterious truth which he was then 
advocating. It had indeed been urged 
by the rejecters of the divinity of Christ, 
that the supposition of God being in con- 
tact with a sinful world, was too degrad- 
ing to his nature to be imagined or be- 
lieved. The fallacy of this position Mr. 
Parr argued at considerable length, and 
with much weight and effect. It was said 
by the apostle, that Jesus took upon bim 
the office of servant. Now of whom could 








this have been affirmed but of a being 
pre-existent and increate? To have said 
that a mere man or angel took upon him- 
self the office of servant, would have been 
a mockery. All created and finite beings 
were of necessity servants to Him who 
called them into existence: and for any 
inferior being to take upon himself the 
office of servant was impossible. To have 
declared that the continuance of a pre- 
vious character implied the definite as- 
sumption of another which was new, would 
have been a piece of deception of which 
the Scriptures were incapable. The de- 
claration, therefore, that our Saviour took 
upon him the office of a servant, mani- 
festly asserted his previous existence and 
superiority, which were indicated by his 
assumption of an inferior office in which 
he had never acted before. Mr. Farr 
then adverted to the influence which the 
doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ 
exercised on the faith, the hope, and the 
happiness of man; and endeavoured to 
shew its superiority over those creeds by 
which it was rejected. It furnished ex- 
ample to him, and gave that authority 
to religion which could not be supposed 
to exist where it was utterly rejected. 
He alluded, with much tenderness, to what 
he conceived to be, the danger of Unita- 
rianism. Whenever he beheld the amiable 
Socinian or Arian,—for in those denomin- 
ations were included many amiable per- 
sons,—he felt the greatest solicitude at 
the peril they incurred. After a few 
other observations, confirming the po- 
sitions which he had advanced, Mr. Farr 
concluded by some very appropriate prac- 
tical remarks. 

We were much pleased with the tem- 
perate manner in which the above Dis- 
course was preached. Mr. Farr has, 
however, an occasional hesitation in de- 
livery which a little attention would cor- 
rect. 


Tue Rev. J. R. Pirman. 


On Sunday evening, Mr. Pitman preached 
a Sermon at the Foundling Hospital from 
Luke ix.17. He commenced by observ- 
ing that the miracle which our Saviour 
performed in feeding a multitude of five 
thousand persons, with five loaves and 
two fishes, was, with some slight varia- 
tions, recorded by all the Evangelists, 
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In the arrangement of his remarks upon 
the miracle, he did not follow the order 
of St. Luke in particular, but drew his 
observations, which were to the following 
effect, from the four Gospels generally. 

Christ wishing for some repose, crossed 
the sea of Galilee with his apostles, and 
went to a desert place near Bethsaida, 
to which, on account of the miracles he 
had previously performed, he was follow- 
ed by a multitude of five thousand per- 
sons. It must have been glorious to 
behold so many beings assembled together 
upon such an occasion. What could have 
induced them to leave the comfort of 
their homes, and expose themselves to 
hunger and other privations? Nothing 
but their conviction that Jesus Christ was 
from God. 

“ Then he took the five loaves and two 
fishes” —T hese were the viands with which 
the Saviour fed the multitude. He who 
could have called forth all the luxuries 
of nature, chose rather so to feed his 
people, that they might learn to dispense 
with superfluities. What a lesson was 
this for those whose tables daily groaned 
with luxuries of curious invention, whilst, 
perhaps, some fainting Lazarus from 
without sought in vain for the falling 
crumbs. Such were not the disciples of 
Christ, 

“ And looking up to heaven he blessed 
them and brake.”—The Lord here taught 
us to be thankful to God for our daily 
bread. When we considered that we 
depended on his goodness for the return of 
the seasons; for fertilising showers ; and 
for the other means whereby we were sus- 
tained; should we not come to the con- 
clusion, that it was by a miracle we were 
so upheld?) The miracle of the loaves 
and fishes was a compendious miracle— 
the fact of our daily sustenance was a 
miracle in detail, 

“And gave the disciples to set before 
the multitude.”—Jesus gave to his dis- 
ciples, who dispensed to the multitude 
exactly what they had received. Woe 
to those who take from, or add to, what 
they have been commanded by Christ to 
set before the people. 

“ Gather up the fragments that remain.” 
Gather up the fragments of your incomes 
that you may have wherewith to assist 
the poor and needy. Gather up the 
fragments of your time and repent of 





your sins; or, you may be utterly undone 
—Gather up the fragments of your in- 
iquities; let your sins be diminished; or 
if you neglect they will continue to in- 
crease till they end in your perdition. 
Mr. Pitman having concluded his re- 
marks on the miracle, said, in application 
of the subject, that we ought rather to 
psss from the bread broken in the desert, 
to the body of the Redeemer which was 
broken upon the cross. We should from 
thence look forward to the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb, where we might 
hope to break bread with our gracious 
Saviour in the kingdom of heaven, 





REVIEW. 





The Application of Classical and Scientific 
Education to Theology; and the Evi- 
dences of Natural Revealed Religion. 
By W. D. Conypeare, M.A.  Lon- 
don, John Murray. 


Few books are more valuable than those 
which present the results, without enter- 
tering into the minute detail, of learned 
research. He that has read much, finds 
a useful compendium of his previous 
knowledge; and he whose opportuni- 
ties allow but for a more general inquiry, 
obtains that condensed information which 
his circumstances demand. In the little 
volume which is the subject of this notice, 
Mr. Conybeare has managed to compress 
a large and interesting portion of the evi- 
dences of natural and revealed religion. 
Every available department of science is 
brought forward in support of the exis- 
tence of a First Cause; the necessity of 
Revelation is stated ; and the evidences 
by which it is sustained are adduced and 
discussed in a very brief and satisfactory 
manner, Thus, science demonstrates the 
existence of a Supreme Being; a reve- 
lation from him is subsequently rendered 
probable by several apposite considera- 
tions; and, lastly, the authenticity and 
genuineness of the Christian religion, are 
evinced in a concise and convincing man- 
ner. In so brief a space as that allowed 
by only 118 small pages, it is not of 
course to be supposed that every subject 
could be introduced and argued: but we 
think there are few in whom practical 
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«andour resides, who would rise from the 
perusal of Mr, Conybeare’s little volume 
without being impressed with at least nu- 
merousand plausible evidences with which 
Christianity is connected. The substance 
of the above pages was originally deliver- 
ed in the shape of an inaugural address 
to the students of the college at Bristol. 
The style is very lucid and simple, and 
exceedingly well adapted for the instruc- 
tion of young people. 





Letters toa Young Naturalist on the Study 
of Nature, and Natural Theology. By 
James L. DRumMoND,M.D. Long- 
man and Co, 


THE existence of certain men is frequent- 
ly attested by singular and extensive 
works, The rich and the powerful dis- 
play their magnificence in the costliness 
and size of their edifices, or the extrava- 
gance of their equipage. The grand and 
beautiful unite to declare their taste and 
affluence. Thus, to some degree, they 
are known by their works. By paying 
a similar attention to His works which 
are spread forth in all the awful sublimity 
or minute loveliness of nature, the charac- 
ter of their Creator may be imagined; 
and if natural history be not deprived of 
that for which it is principally valuable, 
the heart must be raised in silent adora- 
tion to the Great Fountain of Being. To 
have an enlarged sense of his goodness, 
power, and wisdom, some acquaintance 
with natural history must have been 
made: but it has happened that those 
who have penetrated the recesses of na- 
ture, and described her beautiful and 
beneficial laws, have sometimes obscured 
their subject with much that is technical 
and dry, or have forgotten to connect the 
visible effects of the universe with their 
latent but Almighty Cause. 

To give a familiar view of the princi- 
pal operations of the physical world, is the 
object of Mr. Drummond, who is no frigid 
expounder of the laws and phenomena of 
nature. He enters with much apparent 
ardour on the subject of natural history, 
by which he constantly endeavours to 
lead the mind of the reader to the con- 
templation of God. The style in which 
the book is written is perspicuous and 
glowing, and is well calculated to inspire 
the ardent feelings of the youthful mind. 





Of natural religion, connected with its 
superior revelation, we of course should 
never speak in terms of deprecation ; and 
it is with considerable pain that we men- 
tion some parts of Mr. Drummond’s works 
which are apparently intended to subvert 
the revelation of that God whom in na- 
ture he appears to adore. Thus, towards 
the conclusion, he endeavours to under- 
mine the credibilityjof the Gospel miracles, 
by asserting that the “true place to search 
for what is really and irresistibly demon- 
strative of the Deity, is in the accomplish- 
ment and not in the breach of those laws 
which he has established throughout na- 
ture. Where is the miracle, let me ask, 
which does not sink into comparative no- 
thingness when compared even with the 
motion of so small a globe as the world 
we live in.” If it be necessary to em- 
ploy certain means to demonstrate the 
truth of an alleged revelation, which no 
rational creature can deny, we perceive 
not why the Deity may not be allowed to 
select those which are best adapted for 
the purpose. Nor are we aware that the 
permanent miracles of creation are under- 
rated by those who believe in the mi- 
racles of the Gospel. The power of God 
in creation is an argument, a priori, in fa- 
vour of the possibility of a miraculous 
interposition for the mental well being 
of man, The same power and wisdom 
which produced creation would be with 
equal propriety varied to a certain mode 
of operation when a certain code of truths 
had to be proposed and attested. 

Mr. Drummond’s side-wind attack on 
the credibility of revealed religion, has 
neither sense to sustain nor intrepidity to 
recommend it, The attempted secret in- 
fusion of sceptical poison is not commend- 
able. Whatever a man honestly believes, 
he has a right honestly to declare: but 
sailing under false colours, or firing from 
ambuscade, may be suitable to some, but 
is neither just, brave, nor generous, 


Library of Ecclesiastical Knowledge. 
Westley and Davis. 


Tuis little work is appearing in periodi- 
cal parts, Its avowed object is, to serve 
the cause of the Dissenters. The parts 
which we have perused seem to convey 
much information, and to be written in a 
very creditable style. The first treats of 
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*€ The Inquiry in Religion,”’—a subject 
upon which we believe there cannot be at 
the present period much difference of 
opinion, The right to choose that mode 
of worship deemed most consonant with 
the Word of God, cannot be denied: and 
it was the perception of this inalienable 
right that first impelled the resistance 
of Catholicism, and the final establish- 
ment of the Protestant religion itself. As, 
therefore, Protestants once recognized 
and acted on this principle, they cannot 
refuse the exercise of it to others at the 
present day : and whatever interferes, in 
any way, with the free enjoyment of re- 
ligious belief, is a remnant of that domi- 
nation which must be speedily extinguish- 
ed. We shall probably, as they appear, 
introduce the parts of this work to our 
review. 


Observations addressed to the Trinitarian 
Friends of the Bible Society. By a 
CLertcaAL Member. Nisbet, Ber- 
ner’s Street. 

We had hoped that the abortive attempt 

of some turbid spirits to dismember the 

above society, would have taught them 

a little wisdom: but they seem to include 

some of that description who cannot be in- 

structed by experience. The present pam- 
phlet is designed to kindle the flame of 
discord, and demonstrate that it is sinful 
for Trinitarians to unite in circulating 
the Scriptures with Unitarians: and we 

are likewise informed, that on such a 

principle “even Jews and Mahometans ” 

might be members of the British and 

Foreign Bible Society. We, and a host 

more, who trust that they have a sincere 

reverence for the Scriptures and for re- 
ligion, would be happy to see the Grand 

Turk enter his name as a subscriber, and 

if the descendants of Israel would extend 

the circulation of the Scriptures by their 
subscription to the Society, we should 
greatly rejoice. Letthe Bible be circu- 
lated, and if there be any power in truth, 
any guiding energy of Providence, the 
rest may be committed to Him who will 
vindicate and preserve his Scriptures and 
his people. If it be desirable to retard 
the influence of Unitarianism, we can 
assure such men as the anonymous scribe 
of this pamphlet, that the Scriptures had 
better be circulated as they are by the 
Society. If the Unitarians be excluded, 





they will at once compact themselves into 
a distinct body, and by uniting their re- 
sources, diffuse a translation of the Scrip- 
tures which may produce the effect which 
the alarmists wish to prevent. Thus, to 
use a quaint phrase, will those disturbers 
of peace “ cut off their own noses.” That 
Unitarianism is at least an extreme de- 
duction, we candidly avow to be our 
opinion: and we think, further, that the 
embracers of that doctrine are wrong : 
but what has their creed to do with the 
simple act of circulating wn-unitarian 
Scriptures? Do they give up nothing 
when joining with other denominations to 
circulate what they may imagine are in- 
adequate translations? If they yield pri- 
vate feeling to that glorious object—the 
diffusion of the Scriptures,—are a pack of 
domineering zealots to return their for- 
bearance by rudeness and exclusion? To 
this nameless writer we wish more sense 
and less sectarian arrogance, 





POETRY. 





An Eventne RerFvection. 


Retreating light from heaven fades away, 

And tranquil evening closes on the day ; 

The blushing hues grow fainter in the west, 

And twilight introduces human rest. 

No more the clang of toil disturbs the air, 

But man and nature for repose prepare ; 

While soothing silence spreads her influence 
deep, 

And guards the reign of soft returning sleep. 

O who has rov’d in this sweet voiceless hour, 

Or breath’d the sweets of some sequester’d 
bower, 

Or seen the undulations of the sea 

Bright in the moon’s reflected brilliancy ; 

Beheld the bark upon its bosom far, 

Trace her dim way beneath some guiding star ; 

Oh! who has rov’d in such assuasive hour, 

And felt not passion calm’d by evening’s 

ower ? 

Each lulling object which the eye pursues, 

Will in the mind tranquillity infuse ; 

While, hid by light that radiates the day, 

The starry wonders Deity display, 

And in their glittering but distant spheres 

His radiant plastic energy appears. 

Thus, as the thoughts o’er heaven’s face expand 

The tranquil is united with the grand, 

And love and wisdom o’er the scene impart 

Whate’er may soften or exalt the heart. 

The moon that lights yon harvestwaving plains 

The voiceless calm that o’er creation reigns, 
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The sweets that all the closing flowers exhale, 

The murmurs of the forest-rustling gale, 

Alike conspire to soothe to inward rest, 

And raise the fervours of the pious breast. 

While through the glitt’ring heaven’s expanse 
I trace 

Unnumber’d worlds revolve in endless space, 

The soul ascends to ev’ry beaming sphere, 

And fancy paints their distant objects near ; 

Tn each illumin’d star will reason find 

The habitation of the human kind, 

And then recurring thought returns to thee, 

Whose love and power assume infinity, 

And bent, through wisdom, on the good and 
great, 

More worlds, more happiness, will e’er create ! 

©! as thy glory beams on earth by day, 

Andevening shades fresh wonders still display, 

Expel each earth-born passion from my heart, 

And bid each grov’ling wish and thought 


depart : 
And while by day or night thy power I see, 
Attract my soul eternally to thee ! P. 


To Retieion. 


O rou, whose power in ev'ry age and clime 
Has bid unnumber’d mortals bend the knee, 
Revive in man thy image long obscur’d, 
And bid devotion swell to God and thee. 
in forms distorted thou hast been beheld, 
And o’er thee superstition ’s darkly thrown 
Repulsive mystery! The heathens dark, 
Who triumph in a brother’s death or blood, 
And tear the quiv’ring scalp with furied joy, 
Still own thee in their drear tumultuous mind, 
A power that sanctions ev’ry sanguine act, 
With horrid smiles! And India’s flaming piles, 
Or oft-fed senseless deities declare 
How deep and wide is superstition’s reign, — 
How far the human reason can depart 
From truth, and change its mild essential 
form! 
But what would Spain and Portugal proclaim, 
And ancient Britain, could they voice assume ! 
The rigid creed, the persecuting sword, 
The midnight dungeon, and the lurid sky 
Reflecting flames that scorch’d a screaming 
wretch 
Convicted or suspected of belief, 
Which vengeful zealots heresy pronounced, 
Would stain remembrance and appal the heart ! 
With truth perverted or misunderstood, 
Howswells the mournful mass of human crime! 
How error generates the frenzied zeal, 
That worships God with deluges of blood ! 
But not to thee, Religion, or thy Cause, 
Be such effects referr’d! Thou art revers’d! 
*Tis thine to bid each sweet affection glow, 
To cherish ev'ry virtue in the heart ! 
Directing human intellect to Him, 
Who issues forth the varied stream of good! 
Thou bidst the human heart receive and spread 
The active love, the blessings which he gives! 





Benevolence, and tender sympathy 

That wait impatient to bestow some joy, 

Or banish woe, in thy soft train appear: 
But in the conflicts of consuming zeal, 
Where party ire directs the vengeful blow, 
Thou from dominion in the human breast 
Art fearfully expell’d, nor bade return. 

In argument thou art not found or known, 
Nor logic e’er thy beauty could display. 
What is the syllogistic form to thee 

Whose essence is deriv'd from God's pure love 
And blended with his truth? Le logic plunge 
Its votary in mazes deep and dim, 

And sceptic reason human act suspend, 

Or common sense confuse. The power is thine 
That warms and purifies the human heart— 
That blends in action ev'ry lovely grace! 
Auxiliary reason only serves 

To introduce thy power within the heart, , 
As wires conduct the bright electric flame! 
O! all thy ioveliness once more unfold! 
Dispel those dark and intervening clouds 
Which dim thy gentle majesty! Shine forth 
In bright, endearing, ardent beams of love! 
Let lucid truth thy endless charms display, 
And tell the bliss thy spirit would impart! 
While man,—restor'd to intellectual sight, 
Shown forth by miracles perform'd of old,— 
Shall see thee as thou art, and seeing love, 
Affection pure subduing stubborn will! 

Then shall the bless’d millenium arrive, 

And Christ in spirit o’er his people reign. 





REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 


THE STALK OF WHFAT. 
WHEN 2 grain of wheat has been some 
time in the ground, it’ shoots up a stalk, 
which rises perpendicularly, but ad. 
vances very gradually, to favour the 
ripening of the grain. By its growing so 
high the grain is preserved from the mois- 
ture of the earth which would rot it; and 
the height of the stalk also contributes 
to perfect the juices that ascend from the 
root; and its round form favours this 
operation, by admitting the heat to pene- 
trate every part of the stem. It seems 
wonderful that so delicate a stalk should 
support itself, and bear so many grains, 
without sinking beneath its burthen, or 
being beat down by each blast of wind; 
but Nature has wisely provided against 
all these inconveniences in furnishing it 
with four very strong knots, which streng- 
then it without lessening its pliability. 
The structure of these knots evinces much 
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wisdom ; like a fine sieve, they are full 
of very small pores, through which the 
sap rises and the heat penetrates. The 
stalk is liable to be beat down by tem- 
pest and heavy showers, but its supple- 
ness secures it from injary: it is flexible 
enough to bend without breaking; if it 
was more stiff it might be shivered by 
the storm, and would be unfit for straw. 

From the principal stalk others spring 
up; they are not so high, and bear leaves, 
which, collecting the drops of dew and 
rain, supply the plant with those nutritious 
juices so necessary to its support; whilst 
the most essential part of the plant, the 
ear, is very gradually formed. To pre- 
serve the tender sprouts from the dangers 
and accidents which might destroy them 
the first moment of their appearance, the 
two upper leaves of the stalk unite close- 
ly, to preserve the ears, as well as furnish 
them with the necessary juices, As soon 
as the stalk is sufficiently formed to be 
able of itself to supply the grain with 
juices, the leaves gradually dry, that no- 
thing may be taken from the fruit, and 
that the root may have nothing to sup- 
port which is useless. When these leaves 
are removed, the young ear waves grace- 
fully in unveiled beauty, and its beard 
serves it both as an ornament, and as de- 
fence against birds and insects. 





RECESSION FROM VIRTUE, 


Tue philosophical doctrine of the slow 
recession of bodies from the sun, isa lively 
image of the reluctance with which we 
first abandon the light of virtue. The 
beginning of folly, and the first entrance 
on an irregular course of life, cost some 
pangs toa well disposed heart; but it is 
surprising to see how soon the progress 
ceases to be impeded by reflection, or 
slackened by remorse. For it is in moral 
as in natural things, the motion in minds 
as well as bodies is accelerated by a nearer 
approach to the centre to which they are 
tending. If we recede slowly at first set- 
ting out, we advance rapidly in our future 
course ; and to have begun to be wrong, 
is already to have made a great progress. 








IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 
Tue heathen poets often pressed on their 
readers the necessity of considering the 
shortness of life, as an incentive to plea- 
sure and voluptuousness, lest the season 





THE ANTI-INFIDEL. 


for indulging in them should pass unim- 
proved. The dark and uncertain notions, 
not to say the absolute disbelief, which 
they entertained of a future state, is the 
only apology that can be offered for this 
reasoning. But while we censure their 
tenets, let us not adopt their erors ; errors 
which would be infinitely more inexcus- 
able in us, who, from the clearer views 
which revelation has given us, shall not 
have their ignorance or their doubts to 
plead. It were well if we availed our- 
selves of that portion of their precept, 
which inculcates the improvement of 
every moment of our time; but not, 
like them, to dedicate the moments so 
redeemed to the pursuit of sensual and 
perishable pleasures, but to the securing 
of those which are spiritual in their nature, 
and eternal in their duration.— Moore. 


ORGANS IN CHURCHES. 


Ir is generally allowed that the use of 
organs came into the church since the 
time of Thomas Aquinas, in the year 1250, 
for he has these words: “Our church 
does not use musical instruments, as harps 
and psalmsteries, to praise God withal, 
that she may not seem to Judaize.” And 
Marinus Sanatus, who lived about the 
year 1290, is thought to have been the 
first who brought the use of organs into 
churches, whence he was surnamed Tor- 
cellus, from the name of an organ in the 
Italian tongue. The invention of the in- 
strument is allowed to be much more an- 
cient, but not its use in the church ser- 
vice.—King’s History of the GreekChurch. 





Erratum. 
In the Analysis of Mr. Harness’s Lecture, 
in our last, for the xviii. read the xv. chap- 
ter of Luke. 








Notices To CorrEsPrONDENTS. 


Wit: our selected Poetry the name of the 
author will always appear. 

I. B.’s remarks as to typographical ac- 
curacy will be attended to. We regret that 
a few errors have escaped detection till it 
was too late. 
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